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America’s Role in Southeast Asia 


Mr. McBurney: Our speakers today 
are E. H. G. Dobby, Professor of 
Geography, University of Malaya, 
Singapore; E. B. Espenshade, Asso- 
ciate Professor of Geography, North- 
western University; and Earl H. 
Pritchard, Associate Professor of Far 
Eastern History and Institutions, Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 

In opening the discussion, gentle- 
men, let me ask what you think Amer- 
ica’s role should be in Southeast Asia. 
What should be our principal interest 
or concern in this area? Why is it 
important to us? Pritchard? 


Mr. PRITCHARD: First of all, perhaps 
we should have clearly in mind what 
is included in Southeast Asia. Gen- 
erally, Burma, Siam, French Indo- 
China, Malaya, Indonesia and the 
Philippines are the countries that are 
included in the area. 


Important Area 


It seems to me that this area is 
important because it has a large popu- 
lation—some 150,000,000 people, alto- 
gether—and because it has many valu- 
able raw materials, such as rubber, 
tin, oil and so on. America, of neces- 
sity, is interested in any area which 
has as large a population as that, 
and which has these important re- 
sources. Particularly, in present cir- 
cumstances, we are interested in see- 
ing that Communism does not spread 
in that area if we can possibly pre- 
vent it. 


Mr. McBurney: Espenshade, what 
kind of policy do you think we ought 
to pursue in this area? What should 
be our role in Southeast Asia? 


Mr. ESPENSHADE: In the first place, 
this is a key economic region in the 


tropics of the world, and in a broad 
and general sense we should protect 
and develop mutual economic and po- 
litical interests in the area. I use that 
word “mutual” carefully, because we 
have certain interests, but the people 
who live in this area have certain 
economic and political interests, and 
whatever we do should take into ac- 
count their interests as well as our 
own. Only by “give and take” can we 
find a satisfactory solution to the 
problems in the area. 


Mr. McBurney: Dobby, you’ve lived 
in this area for many years, in Ma- 
laya. Why do you regard it as im- 
portant in these times? 


‘Test Case’ 


Mr. Dossy: As I see it, Southeast Asia 
is a test case of the benefits to be 
obtained by association with the demo- 
cratic system and with the Western 
powers, because all the political pat- 
terns of Southeast Asia today—and 
the economic systems that are work- 
ing there—are introductions by West- 
erners, and therefore, as I see it, we 
must show that such associations with 
us make for success and are profit- 
able to Asians. 


Mr. McBurney: All of these coun- 
tries that Pritchard mentioned a min- 
ute ago were originally colonial coun- 
tries, is that correct? 


Mr. Dossy: That is true. We are apt 
to think of them as being colonial 
areas of Western powers, such as 
Britain with Burma and Malaya, or 
the Dutch with Indonesia, and the 
French in Indo-China, but we must 
bear in mind that prior to that period 
this was a colonial area of Indian 
powers, and of Chinese powers, and 
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that both Indians and Chinese, prior 
to the European period, treated this 
area as a part of their colonial fringe. 


Mr. McBurney: I wonder how strong 
the ties are between these countries 
and the Western powers now, 
Pritchard? 


Mr. PRITCHARD: Well, their ties with 
the Western powers in most cases are 
not so great as they have been in the 
past. For example, Burma is com- 
pletely independent of the British. 
Siam, of course, has always been in- 
dependent. Malaya still has very 
close ties with the British. Indonesia 
is now completely—or, for practical 
purposes, completely—independent of 
the Dutch, as the Philippines are from 
us. 


In French Indo-China, the French 
still try to hang on to control there, 
and that has precipitated all sorts of 
difficulties. 


Mr. McBurney: How do you inter- 


pret that struggle going on in Indo- 
China now? 


Struggle in Indo-China 


Mr. PRITCHARD: I think it’s pretty 
clearly and simply a struggle between 
Annamite nationalism and French 
colonial control. Earlier—that is, 
shortly after the war—the French 
had an opportunity to work out a 
settlement with the local nationalist 
movements which might have been 
mutually beneficial to both, but they 
muffed it at the time, and now the 
dominant nationalistic group there, 
which is closely associated with Com- 
munism, is certainly aligned toward 
the Communist camp. 


Mr. Dossy: Yes, that is certainly true, 
but in this present period when we 
are in something of a gray war with 
China, I think to consider the French 
colonial association is a sort of red 
herring. We have to remember that 
China is using this situation in order 
to acquire the extensive ricelands of 
Indo-China. 

Indo-China, for a long time, has 
been a commercial colony of China. 
The bulk of the exports of rice from 


Indo-China have gone to China proper, 
and without that surplus rice from 
southern Indo-China, China itself— | 
the people of China—are going to be © 
in trouble. 

Mao Tse-tung sees them in trouble, 
with regular famines. Remember, 
China has famines every three years, 
and for that reason Indo-China has 
got to be denied to China proper in the 
gray war period. 


Mr. ESPENSHADE: On the other hand, 
France has used this opportunity in © 
part to get help from—or sympathy © 
from—the outside world to maintain © 
its control in the region. I suspect 
that if France had retired somewhat 
more gracefully earlier, conceivably 
we would not have polarized certain | 
groups in French Indo-China so radi- 
cally toward the Communist side. 


Mr. McBurney: Do you agree with 
that, Pritchard? 


Mr. PRITCHARD: Well, I agree with 
Dobby that we have to look at the 
situation as it is now. My original 
remark was that the French had 
muffed an opportunity to get a na- 
tionalist movement on our side. At 
the present time we seem to have little 
alternative other than to try to sup- 
port the Bao Dai movement and see 
if it will not develop genuine nation- 
alistic characteristics in _ sufficient 
strength to oppose the Viet Minh 
movement, which is the Communist- 
influenced one, and which is the one 
which is, of course, tied up with | 
Communist China. 


Mr. McBurNEY: Do you have these 
nationalistic movements, Dobby, in all 
these countries? 


‘Nationalism’ 


Mr. Dossy: Well, I’m very scared of 
the expression, “nationalism.” For 
example, I don’t know how anybody 
could possibly so define the Burmese. 
nations or the Indo-Chinese nations 
because the peoples inside those units } 
are of very different stocks, in some 
cases with different religions, differ- 
ent ways of living. Each of them,] 
in other words, has got so many dis 
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cordant sections of people inside that 
if we follow a policy of encourag- 
ing every separate group of people 
to think of ruling itself, we’re go- 
ing to break down that area into not 
seven or eight political units such as 
we’ve got today, but hundreds of them. 


We must see the picture as it was 
in Burma, that the withdrawal of 
Britain from Burma, and the long 
propaganda of “Burma for the Bur- 
mese” led on to an extraordinarily dif- 
ficult civil war between various sec- 
tions of people in Burma, with the 
Koreans and the Shans all fighting the 
Burmese proper. 


Mr. PRITCHARD: I’d like to ask Dobby 
whether there is a Communist move- 
ment of any significance in Burma? 


Mr. Dossy: I’m afraid I haven’t any 
inside dope in connection with Burma, 
My inside angle is, of course, con- 
nected with Malaya, which I know 
much better and more recently. In 
Malaya we have a peculiarly difficult 
situation, with four or five thousand 
“tough guys” in the jungles, sniping 
the people as they go about their 
ordinary business in the rubber plan- 
tations and the tin mines. But it is 
not at all clear, really, whether these 
“bad boys,” these four or five thou- 
sand “bad boys” in our jungle, are 
Communists. It is very clear that 
they are bandits, but whether they 
have any outside help, either in per- 
sonnel or in equipment, is very doubt- 
ful. 

We have to remember that in the 
case of Malaya we have had these 
“bad boys” for many years. In fact, 
at some times during the depressions 
of the past, toughs of the jungles have 
been even more of a problem than 
they are today, so I have an open 
mind on whether or not our troubles 
in Malaya are Communist-inspired. 


‘Left of Center’ 


Mr. ESPENSHADE: I think we should 
realize that all of the people in this 
area lie definitely left of center, as we 
would use the term, and that we have 
to accept the fact that they have that 
strong leftism. On the other hand, 


we sometimes tend to put people in 
that group automatically into the 
Communist group. 


Mr. Dossy: I think you call the 
British “Communists” sometimes for 
that reason, don’t you? 


Mr. ESPENSHADE: “Socialism” is a 
strong word for this area. 


Mr. McBurney: Do you accept that 
characterization of the governments 
of these nations as you know them? 


Mr. Dopsy: I would agree that they 
use phrases and forms of speech that 
would suggest they are left of center, 
but I think, myself, they have very 
aristocratic attitudes, and I wonder, 
myself, whether Cinchono isn’t much 
more of a dictator than an elected 
president. 


Mr. PRITCHARD: I would be inclined 
to agree with Dobby in that particular 
respect. I think many of these na- 
tionalistic leaders are primarily in- 
terested in taking over the power 
which the colonial country formerly 
exercised, and they are not too demo- 
cratic in their point of view. Never- 
theless, they are a dominant factor 
in the area, and the only potential 
governing group which might provide 
some stability in the area and prevent 
possible Communist movements into a 
vacuum which would be there if there 
wasn’t an effective government. There- 
fore we have to work through these 
governments, encouraging them to de- 
velop democratic processes, and to 
take measures which will win the sup- 
port and meet the economic problems 
of the mass of people, and by this 
device discourage the possible spread 
of Communism in the area. 


Mr. Dossy: Oh, yes, I agree with that. 


‘Communalism’ 


Mr. ESPENSHADE: The leaders may be 
not democratic in that sense, but the 
people in this area have had a com- 
munal society—not a Communist but a 
communal society—for many centuries. 
They are used to that sort of an 
existence, and I think their leaders 
know this to be the background of the 
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population. Therefore they will tend 
to stay at least somewhat on the left. 


Mr. PRITCHARD: I agree with you, 
Espenshade, in this notion that there 
has been a sort of communalism in 
the area. That is one reason why 
Communism, as such, might poten- 
tially spread fairly easily there. 

Now, we’ve got to keep this in mind, 
and therefore, in our policy toward 
the area, we shouldn’t object to certain 
socialistic principles going into effect 
in these areas. If we try to impose 
what we conceive of as “good old 
American capitalism” on the area, 
we'll certainly, in the end, alienate 
large groups and simply throw them 
into the arms of the Communists. 


Mr. Dossy: Oh, yes, I’m very en- 
couraged to hear an American say 
that, because from outside I think we 
often get the impression that Amer- 
icans believe that every corner of the 
world could be turned into a sort of 
Middle West, and that you could have 
Chicagos scattered all around the 
world. But that certainly isn’t possible 
in Southeast Asia. The approach to 
the problems of that area, the eco- 
nomic problems or the agricultural 
problems, must be on very different 
lines from the sort of approach which 
has been so successful here in the 
States. 


‘Develop Nations’ 


Mr. ESPENSHADE: As far as I can 
gather, the Communists in this area 
have not used the old social slogans. 
They have put a lot more emphasis 
upon national unity, and so forth, 
upon developing nations. But as each 
of these countries has in one way or 
another developed or attained more 
independence, we have attempted to 
undermine, to a certain extent, the 
strength of any organized Communist 
infiltration that occurred in this area. 
Mr. McBurNEY: How strong are the 
economic ties of these countries with 
the West, Dobby? 

Mr. Dossy: In the case of Malaya, the 
interesting thing to me is this: I’m 
very conscious of how the meanest 
paid clerk in any office owes his salary, 


fundamentally, to the enormous pur- — 
chases of tin and rubber that are | 
made by the United States. In that 
sense the whole structure of life in | 
Malaya is like an inverted pyramid, — 
built up on the sales to you of tin | 
and rubber. 


Tin and Rubber 


The interesting thing to me is to — 
see that you, over here—with your | 
dependence on the motor car, and the © 
layout of your towns, and the distri- — 
bution of your industries, all built up 
on the easy access to a motor car, with © 
your domestic habit of canned food, 
and your electronic industries—you, 
too, have built up a tremendous 
amount on those same two commodi- 
ties, and that is why I feel justified | 
very often in saying about Malaya 
that although it is a British colony 
by history, it is an American colony | 
economically, and I’d go even further 
and say that so far as its people are 
concerned, it’s a Chinese colony in 
people. 


Mr. ESPENSHADE: It also has a con- 
siderable importance to us from a 
trade standpoint. We import from 
this area considerably more than we 
normally—at least prewar—export, 
and our payment for those imports has 
long permitted this area to purchase 
items from Europe, and that, in turn, 
has contributed to the European econ- 
omy. 

The three-way trade arrangement |f 
that existed prior to the war, of) 
course, has been disrupted seriously, 
but there is no reason to suspect that 
this same three-way trade relation- 
ship won’t reestablish itself in the 
near future. 


Mr. McBurRNEy: Well, now, you sug-|§ 
gest these strong economic relations 
between these countries of Southeast J 
Asia and America, and, I take it, Jf 
Britain as well. ... 


Mr. Dossy: Except that Britain) 
doesn’t use much of this rubber andi 
tin, you know. The biggest con- 
sumer of rubber and tin is the States. J 


Mr. McBurney: Granting that, where#) 
are the political sympathies of these 
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peoples? Are they with the old colonial 
countries, or is there a hostility, an 
antipathy that has developed as a 
result of their struggle to take over? 


Mr. Dossy: I think all the political 
personalities of this area are very, 
very touchy. It is a mark of their 
political adolescence, if you like; they 
haven’t outgrown the pimples of 
politics, so to speak. But I think their 
way of thinking and their attitude 
toward things is strongly influenced 
by the fact that they, themselves, owe 
their present position to Western 
education, and that the little states 
that are taking over are laid out and 
run with a machinery on Western 
lines. 


Political Sympathies 


Mr. McBurney: All of this would 
seem to indicate that this wouldn’t 
be a very easy area for Russia and 
the Chinese Communists to cultivate. 
Is that the conclusion you wish to 
draw? 


Mr. ESPENSHADE: There is some an- 
tagonism against the Western world. 
For instance, during the years that 
these colonial powers had considerable 
control over the economy, they did 
very little to develop indigenous in- 
dustrial structures, even for some of 
the simple domestic consumer goods. 
Their interests in these areas were 
largely in developing the extraction 
of certain raw material industries, 
and these countries feel that shortage 
very strongly today. 


Mr. Dossy: That is a common criti- 
cism of the colonial powers, and maybe 
examples can be shown where the old 
colonial powers did deliberately deny 
any local man the right to set up a 
certain type of industry, but it seems 
to me that we should examine that 
criticism. Take the case of textiles, 
for example. 

Textiles is the one Western product 
greatly used and almost a staple com- 
modity for the people of that area, 
but none of the countries down there 
can grow cotton with any success. 
Very few of them have resources of 
power or all that goes to make a tex- 


tile industry, so that it is not in that 
particular case, for example—it is not 
a charge against the colonial powers— 
that textile industries haven’t de- 
veloped, and the same goes for many 
other things. 


Labor Cost 


We must remember that artisans 
and skilled persons of that sort did not 
exist there at all when the colonial 
powers went in. Such of them as exist 
now are trainees of the colonial pow- 
ers, and are very expensive forms of 
labor. Our costs of labor in petty in- 
dustries in Singapore are in pro- 
portion to the skill that they have; 
our costs of labor are extremely high. 


Mr. PRITCHARD: McBurney, to go back 
to your original question, I am in- 
clined to think that the Communist 
movements in the area as of the 
present moment are not too strong, but 
there are certain social and economic 
problems existing which, if they are 
not solved—or some effort is not made 
toward solving them—in the near 
future, will play into the hands of 
the Communists. 

For example, take the Philippines, 
where the United States has been 
primarily responsible. You have the 
situation there where the land is 
dominated by landlords. During the 
long period of time we controlled that 
area, we did nothing about it. The 
now nationalistic government is dom- 
inated by mercantile and landlord 
interests, and they won’t do anything 
about it. The result is that you have 
an uprising going on in the country, 
which is gradually coming under Com- 
munist domination. That sort of thing 
is likely to happen in almost all the 
areas of Southeast Asia. 


Mr. McBurney: Pritchard, what is 
our policy in these countries now? 
How would you characterize American 
policy in Southeast Asia? 


Mr. PRITCHARD: I think fundamentally 
we aim to encourage the development 
of legitimate nationalistic movements 
which are non-Communist in charac- 
ter, and, at least so far as the govern- 
ment is concerned, we are interested 
in giving them some economic help 
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and technical advice which can be used 
to advantage. 

Now, unfortunately, within this 
country itself, and within Congress, 
to a considerable extent, there is an- 
other group which thinks that we 
shouldn’t provide any of this economic 
aid. Personally, I think that economic 
aid—not on a lavish scale; I don’t 
think they can use large amounts of 
money—effectively delivered, and with 
adequate personnel to help out in 
technical matters, would be of great 
importance in the area. 


Mr. McBurnty: Do you men sub- 
scribe to that policy? Espenshade, 
do you think it is wise to try to en- 
courage these nationalistic movements 
as bulwarks against Communism? 


Mr. ESPENSHADE: Definitely so. In 
fact, if we don’t develop something 
strong in the way of new national 
units to take the place of the old 
colonial units, you’re going to leave a 
vacuum here, just the sort of a vacuum 
that the Chinese or the Communists 
would love to move into. You’ve got to 
develop a strong and stable govern- 
ment in order to prevent such a thing 
from happening. 


Malaya 


Mr. Dossy: Within the British policy 
—the only British territory left there 
now is Malaya—I don’t think the 
term, “nationalism,” is ever used, 
because of its danger in such a mixed 
population. But what is going on in 
Malaya is a democratization of the 
political life. That is, the Sultans, for 
example, who are now Oriental po- 
tentates of the old type, have been 
persuaded to agree that their legis- 
lative councils will shortly become 
elective. The very promise of making 
those councils elective has indeed 
created many awkward problems al- 
ready in this mixed community of Ma- 
laya, but at any rate the British are 
pursuing that policy of developing a 
political machinery along. elective, 
democratic lines, and in that way are 
hoping to modernize a form of society 
which hasn’t been changing very 
much, politically, for the last couple 
of hundred years. 


Mr. McBurRNEY: Do you see a dis- 
tinction between the policy that Dobby 
has just described and the policy that 
you urged, Pritchard? 


Mr. PRITCHARD: No, I don’t see any 


fundamental conflict. Perhaps we are 
using terms slightly differently. I 
readily admit that Malaya is probably 
different from any of the others. There 
wasn’t as strong a native Malayan 
nationalist government. In fact, I’m 
not sure there is any native Malayan 
nationalist movement. 
the large group of Chinese there, and 


so on. In almost all the other coun- — 


tries you have some fairly strong na- 
tionalistic parties. 


I don’t see any conflict between what 
Dobby is suggesting and what I have 
in mind. 


Indo-China 


Mr. McBurney: How would this pol- 
icy of encouraging nationalistic move- 
ments work out in Indo-China, where 
the French, I take it, are having 
trouble now? 


Mr. PRITCHARD: French Indo-China is 
almost lost, as far as I can see. The 
time to encourage the really native 
nationalist movement was earlier. That 
movement has now been thrown large- 
ly into the hands of the Communists. 
Whether the Bao Dai regime—which 
was promoted by the French and 
which we now support—can really 
win over the genuine nationalistic 
elements, I’m very skeptical. 
afraid French Indo-China, in the end, 
is going to be lost due to earlier 
blundering. 


Mr. McBurney: Do you think that 
we—if not Indo-China—can bring 
some of these countries into the fold 
through economic and technical as- 
sistance? That was the second point | 
in your program. 


Mr. ESPENSHADE: Well, first, on that 
political aspect—one more item there. | 
I think that we should support nation- 
alism in these areas, but we also 
should do it in terms of recognition | 


of the local political atmosphere that. 


exists in these regions. 


Also, there is © 


I’m | 
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In terms of the economic problem, I 
think that we don’t yet know enough 
about the capital needs of these areas. 
I don’t think the people themselves 
know exactly what their needs are, so 
we have a very serious problem of 
planning what should be done. 


There is a tendency to go into it too 
rapidly. I think we should go very 
slowly in exploring what their specific 
needs are, 


American Assistance 


Mr. McBurney: Do you think, Dobby, 
these countries need American money 
and technical assistance? 


Mr. Dossy: I’m not so pessimistic 
about it all as Pritchard, and I don’t 
think Southeast Asia is at all lost 
unless we cut our economic ties with 


them, and in that sense we’ve got to 
show that economic association with 
us gives working success. I think they 
are much closer to ourselves than they 
are to China on the one hand or to 
Russia. 


Mr. PRITCHARD: It’s only French Indo- 
China that I think is lost. I didn’t say 
I thought the other areas were lost. I 
definitely think they are not. 


Mr. McBurney: I take it we have in 
Southeast Asia a group of countries 
with natural economic ties with the 
West, with America, and that you 
gentlemen, by and large, endorse the 
policy that we are now pursuing of 
developing nationalistic movements in 
these countries as bulwarks against 
Communism, and giving them a meas- 
ure of economic and technical as- 
sistance. 
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Commonweal 53:109-10, Nov. 10, ’50. “Damned if We Do, Damned if We 
Don’t.” 

The results of the eleventh International Conference of the Institute of 
Pacific Relations at Lucknow, India, showing the feelings of the Indians con- 
cerning American foreign policy in Asia. 


Far East Survey 19:137-44, Aug. 16, 50. “American Policy and the New Asia.” 
H. H. FISHER. 

The chairman of the Hoover Institute and Library on War, Revolution, and 
Peace at Stanford University, who recently toured southern Asia, analyzes the 
political and economic needs of the region and gives his view of what American 
objectives should be. 


Far East Survey 19:165-72, Sept. 27, 50. “U.S. at Impasse in Southeast Asia.” 
L. S. FINKELSTEIN. 

Problems involved in U. S. containment of Communism in the various 
countries of Southeast Asia without rejecting the Asian revolution and the 
objectives of the masses. 


Malaya. Background Note-Political, P. 012/3, British Embassy, Dec. 27, 1950. 
Washington, D. C., British Information Services, 1950. 

British aims in Malaya with a summary of the political and military 
measures taken to end “the Malayan emergency.” 


Pacific Affairs 22:3-20, 155-172, Mar., Je., ’49. “Twilight in Burma.” J. S. 


FURNIVALL. 
A consideration of British policy toward Burma from 1945 to 1949 and 


the results which ensued. 


Pacific Affairs 23:392-401, Dec., ’50. “Malayan Prospect.” E. H. G. DOBBY. 
A thorough analysis of the problem of banditry in Malaya and a sug- 
gestion for U. S. action to help the situation economically. 


Scholastic 57:12, N. 8, 50. “What Ails Philippines?” 
Summary of a report by the Bell mission stating what is economically 
wrong in the Philippine Islands and the steps to be taken to improve the 


situation. 
‘Scholastic 57:6-18, Nov. 15, ’50. “Asia; Yesterday, Today, and the Promise 


of Tomorrow.” “om 
: An excellent survey of Asia’s present problems and U. S. policy in regard 


to them, against the background of Asia’s varied history. 
Time 56:30, Oct. 23;36, Oct. 30;28+, Nov. 27;34, Dec. 11;31, Dec, 18; ’50. 


46 do-China.” : 
: eae Chi Minh Mao-Communist plans in Indo-China and what has 


already been accomplished. 


6:379-86, Sept., 50. “New Hope for Burma.” 
| iid history from 1940 to 1950 and the outlook for its future develop- 


ment. 
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